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CHRISTIANITY AND THE ROMAN EMPIREa 


O apology is needed for calling the attention of our readers to the 

first volume of a new series of Manuals of Early Christian History, 

edited by the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. The editor points out in 
his preface that it was during the first three centuries that the principal 
theological doctrines and ecclesiastical ceremonies of the Christian 
church took shape, and consequently this period is of the greatest import- 
ance to the student of Christianity. It is the object of the present volume 
to describe and explain the influence of the various political, social, intel- 
lectual, and moral forces, summed up in the comprehensive phrase ‘The 
Roman Empire,’ on the history and development of the Christian religion. 
- Forthcoming volumes will deal more specifically with Christian morals, 

doctrines, and institutions. 

The writer of the book under notice is the Rev. W. E. Addis, M.A., a 
scholar of high repute, whose training and experience specially fit him for 
the task he has undertaken. We have here compressed into less than 
two hundred and fifty pages a valuable summary of accurate and recent 
scholarship respecting the history of Christianity during the first three 
centuries. 

Brief sketches of the assistance given by the Roman Empire to 
Christianity, along with the influence of religion and philosophy, occupy 
the first chapter. ‘The age which preceded and accompanied the growth 

- of Christianity,’ writes Mr. Addis, ‘was an age in which men, ideas, things 
were mingled together. The partition walls between nation and nation 
were pulled down, and the belief in the unity of man was strong. The 
spirit of genuine speculation was dead ; the literary splendour of Greece 
and Rome was fading away, and sense and taste alike were spoiled by 
garish rhetoric. But, on the other hand, we find philosophers of many 


1 Manuals of Early Christian History. Vol.I. Christianity and the Roman Empire. By 
W. , Addis, M.A. Sunday School Association, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. Price 3/6. 
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schools contributing to form an ideal of virtuous life. We find an in-- 
creased spirit of humanity, which shows itself in the improved condition 
of slaves, in institutions for destitute children, in benevolent confrater- 
nities. We find an intermingling of all religions, and, partly as a result 
of this, a general tendency to Monotheism ; so that men retain the belief 
in many gods, but regard them more and more as manifestations of one 
divine spirit.’ (p. 28.) 

The second chapter shows how Christianity spread in the west and, 
though in a much more limited way, in the east. In the third chapter, 
the legal position of Christianity in relation to the Empire is discussed, 
followed by a careful and dispassionate summary of the three periods of 
persecution, dating from Nero to Galerius. The early Christians, like 
not a few outspoken religious reformers since their time, were called 
‘atheists.’ Mr. Addis points out that ‘strange as the accusation sounds 
to us, it was one which the populace could not help making. Here were 
people who had no altars, no temples, no sacrifice, and who absolutely 
refused to recognise the gods whom everybody else adored. To the 
outer world, the spiritual worship of the Christians was simply unintellig- 
ible; their religion was no religion at all.’ (p. 55.) 

Unfortunately, the great conception of absolute religious liberty found 
no readier acceptance among the Christians than among the heathens. 
‘Constantine had set the Christians free from a law which required them 
to sacrifice under pain of death. Constantine’s son and successor, 
Constantius, made heathen sacrifice a capital offence, and thus exactly 
reversed the positions of the two religions.’ (p. 92.) 

Chapter four gives an instructive account of the great changes that 
crept over Christianity in the second century. Mr. Addis shows how 
absurd it is to speak of the Christian Church in those early days as if 
there had been in existence a corporate body with an external govern- 
ment and constitution of its own. ‘There is no trace of this during the 
first hundred and fifty years of the Christian era.’ So, also, with regard 
to definite systems of doctrine ; there were no articles of faith, no explicit 
creed, in those early days. The results of the work of the Apologists 
are thus summed up :—‘ They equipped the Christian religion for the 
conquest of the Roman world by changing it into a philosophy, attested 
by revelation. They mingled together the metaphysics of Platonism, the 
doctrine of the Logos, which came from the Stoics, morality partly 
Platonic, partly Stoic, methods of argument and interpretation learnt 
from Philo, with the pregnant maxims of Jesus, and the religious language 
of the Christian congregations. They were the fathers of theology, and 
of the dogmatic system, which, in the eyes of many even now, belongs 
to the essence of Christianity.’ (p. 122.) Yet, as Mr. Addis shows later, 
the Apologists ‘died while dogmas which began with them and afterwards 
attained gigantic stature, were still in their feeble infancy. . . . Not one 
of them had even dreamt that there was a Trinity of equal persons in the 
Godhead.’ (p. 126.) 

In his fifth chapter, the author dwells on the fact that it was ‘in the 
course of the third century that the change set in by which the bond of 
union between Christian and Christian came to consist in the acceptance of 
a theological creed. During that period, an intellectual was substituted 
for a religious and moral bond. The Christian brotherhood, once knit ° 
together by common hopes and aspirations, by the same childlike trust 
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in God and Christ, by holiness of life and charity towards each other, 
tended more and more to become a body of men who held the same 
philosophical ideas on the nature of the Godhead.’ (p. 128.) 

The sixth chapter deals with the attempt to make Christianity an 
intellectual system, describes the influence of the Gnostics, particularly of 
Marcion. Chapter seven relates the chief incidents in the rise of the 
Catholic Church. In the last chapter, the author describes the impend- 
ing triumph of the mixed system of doctrine and ceremonial. ‘Chris- 
tianity, if by Christianity we mean the spiritual religion of Jesus in its 
unadulterated simplicity, never did triumph over the empire... . The 
world is very different from what it would have been without the life and 
death of Christ. But the system which became the religion of the empire 
borrowed one half of its contents from the empire which it over- 
came.’ (p. 185.) 

In brief, rapid outline, the main features of Christianity are sketched, 
often with great penetration. The limitations to its efficacy are not over- 
looked, and Mr. Addis wisely points out that the Catholic Church, by its 
creation and preservation of the New Testament, qualified the mischief 
done by its dogmas. The Church ‘unwittingly preserved a witness which 
could testify against the corruptions which were setting in. In after ages 
the corruptions became so great that the contrast could no longer be 
ignored, and the later Catholic Church was fain to silence the witness 
which the earlier Catholic Church had preserved. The voice of that 
witness has still much to say, more than any of us can foretell. At the 
Reformation, justice was done to the theology, and even perhaps to the 
religion, of St. Paul. Can we say that justice has been done to the 
religion of Jesus? Christianity, said Lessing, has existed for many 
centuries ; the religion of Christ still remains to be tried.’ (p. 202.) 

We trust this imperfect outline of an admirable text-book will cause 
some few thoughtful readers to carefully study its pregnant pages for 
themselves. We specially commend the book to the notice of thosé who 
are framing schemes of theological study for young people. 


PARABLES FROM HOMER. 


t 
2.—CIRCE, 


HAVE said that the idea of Lotos-land, the far-away, half-real, half 
fanciful country of soft ease and luxuriance, probably came to the 
Greeks through the Phoenicians. 

The Greeks owed much to the Phoenicians. Homer mentions as a 
costly treasure the Phoenician purple dye. He calls it ‘Phoenix’ after 
the Phoenicians who invented it.' They extracted it from the mussel. 
And it was, it is said, in search of mussel fisheries, as the industry 
developed, that the Phoenicians in the first instance, overspread the 
Mediterranean, and became thence sailors, ship-builders, and merchants, 
and the introducers into Europe among other things of money and the 
alphabet. 


1 The fabulous ‘Phoenix’ or Fire-bird was so named because of the resemblance of flame 
to Phoenician purple. 
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While Greece was in infancy the Phoenicians were a mighty power. 
Sidon, and her younger rival Tyre—not named in the ancient Canaanite 
family tree in Geweszs,‘ and called ‘Sidon’s daughter’ by Isaiah?—-were 
great and flourishing cities with colonies at Palermo, Carthage, Marseilles, 
Cadiz, Tartessus, in Spain (the ‘Tarshish’ whose ships are spoken of with 
admiration in the Bible*), and other places. Their voyagers came as far 
north as Cornwall for tin, a metal they mixed with copper (from ‘Cyprus’) 
to make the bronze so frequently spoken of in Homer. The Phoenicians 
were skilful workers in metals. In the Bible we read that Solomon. when 
building the temple, sent to Tyre for a certain Hiram, a man ‘filled with 
wisdom and understanding and cunning to work all manner of works in 
brass.’ And Homer speaks of ‘a mixing bowl,’ given by a King of Sidon 
to Menelaos, ‘beautifully wrought, of solid silver, its lips finished with gold, 
the work of Hephaestos.’? 

This Hephaestos, who made also the famous shield of Achilles,® was 
doubtless one of the numerous deities introduced among the Greeks from 
various sources by the Phoenicians. ‘Poseidon,’ the God of the sea, 
probably of Libyan origin,’ who perhaps appears as ‘Dagon’ among the 
Philistines,* was another.’ And ‘Aphrodité,’ the goddess of love, the 
counterpart of the Canaanite ‘Ashtoreth’ and of the Chaldean ‘Ishtar,’ 
was a third." Homer treats them as foreign, and represents them in a 
much less favourable light than the more purely Greek divinities." Athené, 
for instance, whom he makes the special protectress of the Greeks, he 
pictures as a pure, clear-eyed goddess, the quickener of courage and 
thought, but Aphrodité to whom he assigns the guardianship of the Trojans, 
as weak and cowardly and sensual. Yet Aphrodité could not pass 
through Homer’s hands without being cleansed of cruel and debasing 
elements that must have belonged to her in Phoenicia. What the 
Phoenician Aphrodité was like we may see in Ashtoreth (Astarté) whose 
licentious worship on the ‘high places’ and in the asherah groves of Israel 
the prophets of Yahveh fought against. It was mainly to do away with 
these nests of uncleanness that King Josiah and his prophetic reformers 
issued in B.C. 621 the ‘Book of Deuteronomy,’ which abolished local 
shrines and centred religious sacrifice in Jerusalem.” 

Minor Phoenician importations were Calypso (with a Greek name), 
and the goddess of whom I shall now speak, Circé. 

They are akin to Aphrodité, lesser Aphrodités, goddesses of licentious- 
ness, who serve throughout the Odyssey as contrast to the pure and 
wifely Penelopé. They are the ‘strange women’ who would stand between 
Odysseus and his home. ‘Calypso,’ he says, ‘the fair goddess, would 
fain have kept me with her in her hollow caves, longing to have me for 
her lord; and likewise too, guileful Circé of Aia, would have stayed me 
in her halls, longing to have me for her lord. But never did they prevail 
upon my heart within my breast. So surely is there nought sweeter than 
a man’s own country and his parents, even though he dwell far off in a 


1 Chap. x. 15-19. 2Chap. xxiii. 12. 31 Kings x. 22, &c 

41 Kings vii. 13f. 5 Od. iv. 618-619. 6 Il. xviii, 368fF. 

7 Gladstone, ‘ Homeric Synchronism,’ p. 244. 

81 Sam. v. 4. Read with Wellhausen, ‘ Only his fish body was left.’ 

9 Gladstone, ‘ Primer of Homer,’ pp. 49, 92. 10Ibid. pp. 74, 92. ll Tbid. pp. 75, 85, 88. 
12 Kings xxii. 3ff. 13 Gladstone, ‘Primer,’ p. 86. 
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rich home, in a strange land, away from them that begat him.’! Here is 
Circé in her halls: ‘ 

‘In the forest glades,’ says Odysseus, ‘they found the halls of Circé 
builded, of polished stone, in a place with wide prospect. So they stood 
at the outer gate of the fair-tressed goddess, and within they heard Circé 
singing in a sweet voice, as she fared to and fro before the great web 
imperishable, such as is the handiwork of goddesses, fine of woof and 
full of grace and splendour. Then Polites, a leader of men, the dearest 
to me and the trustiest of all my company, first spake to them: “Friends, 
forasmuch as there is one within that fares to and fro before a mighty web 
singing a sweet song, so that all the floor of the hall makes echo, a 
goddess she is or a woman; come quickly and cry aloud to her.” He 
spake the word and they cried aloud and called to her. And straightway 
she came forth and opened the shining doors and bade them in, and all © 
went with her in their heedlessness. But Eurylochos tarried behind, for 
he guessed there was some treason. So she led them in and set them 
upon chairs and high seats, and made them a mess of cheese and _ barley- 
meal and yellow honey with Pramnian wine, and mixed harmful drugs 
with the food to make them utterly forget their own country. Now when 
she had given them the cup and they had drunk it off, presently she 
smote them with a wand, and in the styes of the swine she penned them. 
So they had the head and voice, the bristles and the shape of swine, but 
their mind abode even as of old. Thus were they penned there weeping, 
and Circé flung them acorns and mast and fruit of the cornel tree to eat, 
whereon wallowing swine do always batten,’? 

In Circé there is something foreign and hateful to the pure fresh life 
of young Greece. As in the story of the Lotos-eaters we felt the languid 
touch of a dreamy oriental fatalism, so here we recognise the evil contact 
of the Phoenician. We can almost hear Homer saying, ‘Flee the 
Phoenician goddess!’ 

Homer had a low opinion of the Phoenicians. He acknowledges their 
commercial usefulness, and admires their workmanship, but almost 
invariably associates them with cupidity, treachery, and licentiousness. 

The following is a description he gives of a Phoenician. When 
Odysseus on his Journeyings had been seven years in Egypt, ‘there 
arrived,’ he says, ‘a Phoenician practised in deceit, a greedy knave, who 
had already done much mischief among men. He wrought on me with 
his cunning, and took me with him until we came to Phoenicia, where 
was his house and where his treasures lay. There I abode with him for 
the space of a full year. But when now the months and days were ful- 
filled, as the year came round and the seasons returned, he set me aboard 
a sea-faring ship for Libya on a false pretence, forsooth that I was to 
convey a cargo with him, but his purpose was to sell me in Libya, and 
get a great price.’® 

Again, in one of Homer’s most touching stories, the old swineherd 
Eumaeus tells how when a child he was stolen and sold as a slave by 
Phoenician sailors ‘ greedy trading men, with countless gauds in a black 
ship,’ who beguiled his nurse, and persuaded her to rob her master of his 
goblets and little son, and accompany them to Ithaca. 

The Bible gives the Phoenicians the same character. Isaiah denounces 


1 Od, ix. 28ff. 2Od. x, 200f: 220ff. 3 Od, xiv. 287 ff. 4 Od. xv. 414fF. 
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the purse-pride of Tyre, ‘ whose traders are princes, and their traffickers’ 
the famous of the world.’! Ezekiel says of its king, ‘ Because thy heart is 
lifted up, and thou hast said “I am a God,” behold, I will bring strangers 
upon thee, and they shall bring thee down to the Pit. By the multitude 
of thine iniquities, in the unrighteousness of thy traffic, thou hast profaned 
thy temples: therefore I will bring forth fire from the midst of you.’? 
And in /oe/ we read of the slave-trade and kidnapping of the Phoenicians: 
‘Hebrew children have ye sold unto the Grecians, and carried them away 
from their borders.’’ 

In his ‘Republic’ Plato adduces the Phoenicians as typical of ‘the 
love of riches.’ They were a low type. It is true they introduced the 
alphabet into Europe, but they used it apparently, not for d00k-making 
but for dook-keeping. Not the alphabet, but that other great instrument 
they brought with them, the coin, is their fitting emblem. They have 
left no literature, no art, no music, no religion, nor the ideal in any shape 
—for even their handicrafts do not rise to the level of spiritual beauty. 
Nature had no loveliness nor mystery for them as she had for the Greeks. 
The seas and rivers they traversed, and the lands they explored, were 
simply highways and markets for gain. They have not left the name of 
a single great hero except Hannibal the Carthaginian, who was abandoned 
by his countrymen to perish in Italy and whose deeds are recorded by 
foreign historians. Patriotism had no meaning for them. They hired 
their soldiers, bribed their statesmen, and bought peace for ease, drink, 
gluttony, and licentiousness. 

And everywhere they exerted a debasing Circéan influence. 

In an ancient Hebrew poem known as the ‘Blessing of Jacob.’® we 
read,— 


‘Zebulun shall crouch on the shore of the sea, 
‘Yea, by the shore of the ships, 
‘And his flank shall stretch unto Sidon, 
‘Issachar is a wiry ass, 
‘Lying low among the dunghills, 
‘Who saw that repose was good, 
‘And the land inviting, 
‘And bowed his shoulder to the yoke, 
‘And became a task-work slave.’§ 


This poem was probably written in David’s reign,’ a hundred years or 
more before Homer, by a Hebrew who intended it as a call to arms 
against the Philistines. Some of the tribes, as Judah, Joseph, and 
Benjamin, are ready and full of fight. But two northern tribes, Zebulun 
and Issachar, have lost their old patriotism. The sordid commercialism 
of Phoenicia has degraded them, and they are content to lie snug among 
their dunghills. 

Not only Greeks, like Polites, ‘the cultured, ‘a leader of men,’ the 
‘dearest’ and ‘trustiest,’ but even Hebrews, with capacity for prophecy 
and psalm, may become Circé’s victims. Cupidity and sensuality will 
debase any man or society. They are death to honour and freedom. 
Death to art and letters. Death to the spiritual in every shape and form. 


E. I. FRIpP. 


1 Js, xxiii. 8. 2 Ezek. xxvii. 2, 7€. 18.5. See also xxvii. 3 Foel iii. 4-6. 4 436. 
5 Genesis xlix. 6 vv. 13-15. 7 See my ‘Composition of the Book of Genesis,’ pp. 136ff. 
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- HOW TO BECOME A GOOD TEACHER. 
IV.—-DISCIPLINE : NATURALNESS. 


OW differently we are impressed by the same words or actions ac- 
cording to the manner in which they are said or done. So potent 
is the influence of manner, that it can increase or diminish the beauty of 
truth and the charm of goodness almost indefinitely. And of all illustra- 
tions of this fact there is none so clear and convincing and worthy of study 
as that supplied by the relation between teacher and scholar. We are all 
aware that it is not always the teacher who knows most, who can get his 
scholars to learn most; nor does the teacher who is most severely con- 
scientious and rigidly correct in conduct always secure the best behaviour. 
Children are, in fact, peculiarly susceptible to the influence of manner, 
and I think I can best indicate what I believe to be the prime secret of 
a good teacher’s manner by laying down as a second principle— 


(2.) Be Natural. 


There are two points to be noted before we proceed to the application 
of this principle. First, children like naturalness because they are them- 
selves so natural. There is an old saying ‘ Wine and boys are true’; and 
any experienced teacher could prove this of boys by examples of frankness 
ranging from charming artlessness to rough and unthinking rudeness. 
It is most desirable that children should vesazn natural while learning 
that habitual refinement which is not less natural because it is ‘second’ 
nature, and the teacher’s example may be one of the most effective means 
to this end. 

Secondly, naturalness is not put forward as any substitute for deeper 
qualities in the teacher, such as love for children, intelligence, interest in 
teaching, but rather as their flower, the open and visible’ proof of their 
existence. No one who has not these qualities will exercise the watchful- 
ness and care which it costs most people to attain to a noble naturalness. 
I hope to shew that this kind of naturalness must be sought by the 
teacher as the crown of his self-culture. 

(a) As far as possible, avoid all eccentricities, oddities, or personal 
peculiarities calculated to make you look weak or ridiculous in the eyes of 
children. 

If I speak of some bodily imperfections which cannot be remedied, I 
trust I may be pardoned for the sake of the lessons they suggest as to 
weaknesses which we could overcome if we only fully realized and faced 
them. Many children, boys particularly, are pitiless; they lack sympathy; 
they only despise or laugh at infirmities. A headmaster of a large 
boarding-school, speaking of this fact, described to me how carefully 
he scrutinised candidates for. assistant masterships. ‘For,’ said he, 
‘there are always some poor fellows, who, though well qualified in 
every other respect, have some slight deformity or peculiarity—a 
squint, a stutter, some crookedness of feature, or oddness of manner 
—which would tell against them with boys.’ The lesson of this is, 
that a weakness which is insignificant in one sphere of life may be 
serious in another. There have been blind members of Parliament who 
have been successful, but could even a Fawcett succeed as a schoolmaster? 
However that may be, it is well to remember that there is probably no 
sphere in life in which deviations from the normal tvpe of health and 
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soundness so militate against success as that of the teacher. In this 
matter, as in most, physical and moral elements are closely interwoven. 
Of course, strength of character is the supreme qualification for a teacher, 
and it permits of many varieties; but in all cases its wholesome influence 
on children will be lessened by every odd, unconscious habit, every touch of 
artificiality, every assumed air or trick of vanity. Such weaknesses catch 
the child’s quick eye and occupy a quite disproportionate share of his 
attention. And if any adult is inclined to blame the young for this, let 
him remember how soon he notices and how sharply he criticises (per- 
haps it may be added, how mercilessly he ridicules) any obtrusive 
mannerism in a public speaker; and let him acknowledge that it is 
a teacher’s duty to train himself to a manner which is strong in simplicity 
and directness. 

(6) Do not lose your temper. 

Loss of temper, when habitual, might be included amongst the weak- 
nesses just spoken of. It is like some physical infirmity which can be 
ridiculed and taken advantage of. It invariably brings a teacher down in 
the esteem of his scholars. The more daring spirits among them regard 
itas a kind of sport to make him ‘waxy’ or put him in a ‘ paddy,’ and 
the gentlest child learns to take some pleasure in the show, as even 
women learn to enjoy bull-baiting, when it is fashionable. Scholars of all 
kinds come to regard the game as some compensation for what they suffer. 
It is most necessary, therefore, that a teacher should have the power of 
remaining imperturbable at will. 

(¢) But do not show indifference. 

This is the weakness to be guarded against on the side of mildness. 
To have no temper at all, may, under certain circumstances, be no better 
than losing your temper. It is the losing, not the having, which is bad. 
Loss of temper means feeling broken loose and run wild ; but feeling 
within bounds and under control is. quite another thing, as a domesticated 
animal is different from the untamed creature. In this sense even a 
degree of anger may have its place in the management of unruly children. 
Or, if you dislike the word anger, call it indignation or strong disapproba- 
tion, or what you will, if only you admit the importance of manifesting 
due proportion in the strength of your feeling, and, if blaming be the 
method most expedient, of passing severer condemnation upon serious 
misdeeds than upon lighter ones. It is often irksome and painful to do 
this—the lazy and half-hearted teacher thinks it more comfortable to let 
things pass. The sympathetic teacher is deterred by other considerations 
—he perhaps remembers his own youthful tendencies and thinks all 
faults so natural in children; he sees much good in every child, and will 
make excuses for almost any child, on the ground that ‘he isn’t really dad, 
and ‘doesn’t mean much by his disorder’; he easily persuades himself 
that this or that fault, however troublesome, is not serious and will be out- 
grown in the ordinary course of things; he thinks sternness and severity 
hardly just, even if it seems wise. Far be it from me to make light of 
sympathy and tenderness. On the contrary, I would suggest that sym- 
pathy and tenderness should be so deep and true as to take account not 
only of what the child zs but also of what he may de, not only of the inter- 
pretation of his present, but also of the making of his future. From this 
point of view it becomes evident that the correction of faults is as natural 
as the faults themselves; that it is as much a teacher’s duty to discourage 
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bad tendencies as to encourage good; that if ‘the ordinary course of 
things’ be trusted to, there is as much danger of the good tendencies 
being outgrown as the bad; and that the question is not one of abstract 
justice at all but of the good-of the child, though, indeed, it cannot in any 
sense be said to be just that one who professes to educate should deprive 
his pupils of any proper stimulus to improve. 

Let not teachers deceive themselves in this matter. Children will. 
consider nothing more natural and right than that misdemeanours should 
always and everywhere be treated according to their gravity, and they can 
easily be made to see that offences vary in their gravity according to 
circumstances. Of course, the method of tender and purely moral appeal 
is sometimes more effective than any severity, even in the case of serious 
wrong-doing; but its effect is largely dependent upon the very surprise 
(awakening, as it does, new thought and feeling) with which the child 
finds himself so gently dealt with. 

(d) Be bright and energetic. 

This is so obviously necessary for a healthy naturalness, that it hardly 
requires more than mention. Probably, however, there are many teachers 
who do not fully realise the responsibility it lays upon them. A person - 
who undertakes to teach a class of lively children should consider this an 
engagement of first importance. He should not give it merely the dregs 
of his strength, but should be as nearly as possible, at the ‘top of his 
condition.’ 

(e) But donot lower the standard of your own manners, under the tm- 
pression that this will bring you into closer touch with children. 

Do not let your sympathy so misguide you. It is true, you have to 
“come down’ to children for the purpose of conveying knowledge; and 
again, you may play the simplest and (to you) most triviai games not only 
without loss of dignity, but also with much gain of affection. But do not 
imagine that you will appear more 7aturval in children’s eyes, if you are 
rough in your ways, careless or slangy in your speech, thoughtless or 
slovenly in any part of your demeanour. These things may be natural to 
them, but no one feels more keenly than your scholars that they are not 
(or ought not to be) natural to a teacher. They know that a teacher 
ought to be an example, and only on these terms will they pay him respect. 

The mistakes which are made in this matter, commonly spring from a 
just aversion to some odious pedagogic faults. Who has not known the 
schoolmaster or mistress who has assumed the airs of a little demi-god, 
putting on a statuesque dignity, adopting the cold reserve of mighty 
superiority, resenting even the most respectful correction of errors? ‘I 
will be the opposite of all this,’ says the Sunday school teacher ; ‘I will 
be a familiar friend, not-a lordly master to my scholars.’ That is well. 
But friendship does not require equality. Friends serve each other most, 
when they remain true to the best that is in them. You must indeed be 
willing to acknowledge ignorance or error to your scholars, but do not 
imagine that it does not matter how often you are at fault. You must not 
try to cover your weaknesses by any dishonest artifice, but do not suppose 
that any of your weaknesses are without ill-effect upon your children. 
The more familiar you are, the higher should be your personal standard. 
It is forgetfulness of this consideration which gives truth to the proverb— 
: we breeds contempt.’ 

(f) We must try to BE, and not only appear, worthy of our scholars’ 
esteem. 
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This is the gist of the whole matter. He who wishes to improve 
others should be trying to improve himself. And nothing unnatural will 
result from this effort—it is the only means of making our example natur- 
ally good. The error just discussed, of ‘coming down’ to children in a 
moral sense, is like the once popular proposal of some social reformers, to 
‘return to nature, in the sense of going to the woods and giving up the 
benefits of civilization. Of this proposal, J. R. Lowell says, ‘The natural 
man, like the singing birds, comes out of the forest as inevitably as the 
natural bear and the wild cat stick there.’ And we may say ‘the natural 
teacher is he who walks with ease and confidence through difficulties 
which still perplex and hold the learner.’ To attain this facility, especially 
in the highest things, may be a long, a life-long task. But will not every 
teacher who takes his work seriously, agree with me in saying that one of 
its great rewards is that by it the teacher himself is taught ? 

HENRY RAWLINGS. 


WHAT IS IN THE BIBLE? 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON-SUBJECTS, IN OUTLINE. 


(15).—The Two Books of ‘Chronicles.’ 


Golden Text: ‘Why trangress ye the commandments of the Lord, so 
that ye cannot prosper?’ 2 Chron. xxiv. (part of 20). 


These two books are a later account-—centuries later—of the history 
of Israel, during the same period as that covered by the Books of Kings. 
They were probably written by a priest or a Levite, as the details of every- 
thing connected with religion and the law are given with special fulness. 
A great deal of the matter is simply the traditions given in the book of 
Kings repeated, often word for word, but sometimes with curious alterations. 
Thus where Az7gs (xxiv. 1) says that it was ‘the Lord’ who moved David 
to take the census of the people—for which afterwards there came great 
suffering, the later writer (7 Chron. xxi. 1) says that it was ‘Satan’ who 
instigated him. For other curious differences, compare 2 Sam. xxiv. 9 
with 7 Chron. xxi. 5; or 2 Sam. xxiv. 24 with 1 Chron. xxi. 25. These 
books afford, also, interesting indications of lost Hebrew books,—as ¢.¢., 
2 Chron. ix. 29; Xil. 15; XX. 343 xxvi. 22. The lesson hour will be well 
occupied with looking up and reading these passages, and in talking 
about the way they shew Hebrew history to have been written like any 
other history. 


(16).—The Book of ‘Ezra.’ 


Golden Text: ‘And all they that were about them, strengthened their 
hands’ Ezra i. 6 (part). 

After ‘the Kingdom,’-—-those four hundred years told_of in K¢zgs and 
Chronicles—comes the strange time of ‘ the Captivity” Tell how, in the 
ancient world, it was a common thing to take away whole peoples from 
their own land, and scatter them among strangers. So the Jews were 
settled in various parts of Chaldea, especially in some of the waste land in 
a corner of great Babylon. There they remained some seventy years, and 
many of them became prosperous, and some rose to high station about 
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the Babylonish kings. High or low, however, the Jews never forgot their 
own land; and their prophets encouraged them by telling them that some 
day God would bring them home again. And at last it happened so, and 
though many of the Jews were now settled in Chaldea and preferred to 
stay, many went back, and reoccupied the ruined city of Jerusalem, and 
first rebuilt its walls, and then its temple. Read £zra i., the beginning 
of the story of the first return, for they did not go back all at once. Ezra 
himself went back with the second return, about eighty years after the 
first great party went, and this book which bears his name, is really a 
compilation of various documents or traditions relating to these returns. 


(17).—The Book of ‘ Nehemiah.’ 


Golden Text: ‘So built we the wall, for the people had a mind to 
work. Nehemi. iv. 6 (part). 

This book is another collection of the traditions of the return; a good 
deal of it seems to have been written by Nehemiah himself, one of the 
leaders of the second return. His great work was the rebuilding of the 
walls of Jerusalem, of which a very interesting account is given in 
chapters ili. and iv.,—read chapter ii. Another good chapter to read is 
xlii., say from verse 10 to verse 22. Those sayings in verses 14 and 22 
are very characteristic. 


(18).—The Book of ‘Esther.’ 


There is not any ‘golden text’ in this book, for it really is not in any 
way a sacred scripture, but only an old Jewish | story of the Captivity, in- 
teresting enough, but not to be taken as history. Tell it asa story (having 
first read it and become familiar with it). But the very name of God is never 
mentioned in it, and there is none of that sense of the help of Providence 
in it, which ennobles most of the Jewish history.—Those who think that 
the book is based on some real occurrence regard Xerxes as the king 
here called Ahasuerus; but if founded on any fact, it must be immensely 
exaggerated, and the statement that in the end the Jews were allowed to 
kill all their enemies, and did slaughter seventy-five thousand of them in 
two days is altogether incredible, and exhibits the Jewish character, which 
could even desire such a thing, in the worst and most revengeful light. 


(19).—Hebrew Poetry: The Book of ‘ Job.’ 


Golden Text: ‘ Behold the fear of the Lord, that ts wisdom, and to 
depart from evil ts understanding. Job xxviii. 28. 

Now we come to a third division of the ancient Hebrew library, or 
collection of books; their poetry, hymns, and moral sayings. There are 
five books, on this ‘shelt’:—The Book of Job, the Psalms, Proverbs 
Ecclesiastes, and what is called ‘the Song of Solomon.’ 

Something about what Hebrew poetry was; a sort of rhyming of the 
thought, not, as we have it, of the words. Let the class repeat the twenty- 
third Psalm, or any Psalm easily accessible, and notice the thought 
answering to thought in each verse, the same thing put in two different 
ways :-— 

The Lord is my Shepherd—I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down) He leadeth me beside 
in green pastures. the still waters. 
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The Book of Job is a great moral poem,—nobody knows when written 
or by whom,—describing a man very heavily afflicted and wondering why 
it could be. There is no reason to suppose that Job was a real person, 
any more than that the Prodigal Son or the Good Samaritan were actual 
people. If there is time to read a specimen of it, one of the finest 
chapters is xxviii., ending with the Golden Text. 

BROOKE HERFORD. 


OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN.—XxXI. 
THE FLIGHT FROM EGYPT. 


OW for the journey, mother. Are there many adventures, and were 
the Israelities long on their way, and where were they going to?’ 

‘They were going to Canaan, Joan, and had a great piece of desert to 
cross to get there; but Moses did not lead them by the shortest way, and 
they were supposed to be wandering for forty years through desert lands.’ 

‘Forty years! O mother, they would be quite old before they got 
there! Perhaps some of them would be dead. Why did they spend such 
a long time on the way?’ 

‘Many of them must have died on the way, and many new little babies 
have been born in those wild lands, if it was really as the story tells us. 
I think the reason that Moses kept them wandering about so long was 
that the people had become so completely slaves, and were so helpless 
about living an independent life, that Moses knew they were not fit to 
settle down yet In a new country and manage their lives for themselves; 
and he wanted to accustom them to quite different ways, and get them 
out of their slavery and all its habits before he brought them into the 
promised land where they were to live free lives of their own.’ 

‘It is very nice to go travelling, mother, and I dare say they liked it at 
first. But forty years/ how tired they must have been of it!’ 

‘The story tells us, Joan, that God told Moses that that supper or 
feast of the lamb and the unleavened bread which the Israelites had all 
joined in before they started was to be held every year amongst them, to 
celebrate the passing over of the destroying angel, over the houses of ‘the 
Israelites, and their escape from Egypt, and to keep these events fresh in 
mind to every generation of Israelites as long as the nation existed. It 
was called the “feast of the passover.”’ 

‘And are there Israelites now, mother? and do they keep the feast of 
passover now?’ 

“O yes, Joan; we call the Israelites now ¢he Jews: and they still keep 
the passover every spring.’ 

‘And are the Jews the same as the Israelites? I never knew that.’ 

‘Yes, after the Israelites were settled in Canaan, and became a nation, 
they were called Hebrews; then the country was divided into twelve 
parts, and in each one of the twelve parts there settled one of the twelve 
tribes or families of Israel. You remember about the twelve sons of 
Jacob, or Israel as he was called, don’t you, Joan?’ 

‘O yes, Joseph, and little Benjamin, and Judah, and Reuben, and all 
the rest, and Joseph in Egypt.’ 

‘Well, each of these twelve sons had a family, and their sons had 
families, ’and as these families grew larger and one generation after 
another was born, they were called ¢vzbes. So the land of Canaan was 
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divided amongst them; and Judah had the largest piece; and long and 
long afterwards when enemies came upon Canaan they took the Israelites 
prisoners, and carried away all that were not killed, to be captives or 
prisoners in a foreign land. After a while they returned to their own 
country; but most of those who remained were of the tribe of Judah, and 
so after this the Israelites who had been next called Hebrews were lastly 
called Jews.’ 

‘O mother, what a sad history. Do tell me more about it: who were 
the enemies, and were there many battles before the Hebrews were 
conquered ?’ 

‘The enemies came from over the desert, from near the great rivers 
called the Tigris and Euphrates; and there was a great deal of very 
terrible fighting before the poor Hebrews were conquered. But, Joan, 
that was years and years later than the time of which I have been telling 
you, and I think we had better go back again and wander through the 
desert with Moses and the Israelites, so as to learn things as far as we 
can in the proper order; and then by and by we shall come to these later 
stories. I mentioned them now to show you that there are, as you say, 
Israelites now who keep the passover, and that they are the people whom 
we call Jews.’ 

‘Well then, mother, let us go on; I want to know all about the journey, 
and the forty years.’ 

‘First the story tells us that God did not lead the Israelites by the 
straight and shortest way from Egypt to Canaan, because if they had 
gone that way they would have passed through the land of the Philistines ; 
and these were a very warlike, fighting people, and if the Israelites had 
‘seen war’ they might have been frightened, and wanted to return to 
Egypt: so they were led by a round-about way, which took them to the 
banks of the Red Sea. The desert of Etham runs down to the head of 
the Red Sea; and the first encampment which is mentioned was in Etham, 
in the edge of the wilderness.’ 

‘How glad they must have been to encamp and rest, after their first 
long day’s walk, mother. And what an unpacking there would be, to get 
out all their things ;—they would want supper, and beds. And there were 
children ;—what fun for them! Perhaps they had tents to sleep in; I 
should like that.’ 

‘I’m not sure that you would, Joan; it is very close and hot inside a 
tent; and most likely they had only little tents; I don’t fancy it would be 
at all comfortable. But perhaps the children would think it fun at first; 
only I think they would all get very tired of such a wandering life before © 
very long. The story next tells us one thing which I always think beauti- 
ful, as showing how completely they believed that they were led by God. 
And the Lord went before them by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead them 
the way; and by night ina pillar of fire, to give them light; that they 
might go by day and by night; the pillar of cloud by day, and the pillar 
of fire by night, departed not from before the people.’ 

‘Yes, that is pretty, mother. I think I can see the bright light at 
night, lighting up the hundreds of people as they walked along behind it; 
and then the cloudy pillar by day; but that was smoke, I think, and I 
like the fire best. But what was the fire?’ 

‘I believe there was an old custom, when people travelled in a caravan 
or one of these large companies all together, to carry a fire before them 
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to show the way, that those who were behind might see it clearly, and not 
wander; and this was their guide by day and by night, and they thought 
God was with it and was leading them, and so the story says “the Lord 
went before them by day ina pillar of cloud, and by night in a pillar of 
fire.” And then the story goes on to say that the Lord told Moses just 
where to encamp with his people, and that then Pharaoh would think that 
they had got into the wilderness without meaning it, and could not get 
out; and then it represents the Lord as saying (as it did in the case of all 
the plagues) ‘“‘and I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, and he shall follow after 
them.” ’ 

‘Yes, mother, I noticed that before. What doesit mean? Surely God 
doeswt harden people’s hearts? I thought God was always sorry when 
people are hard-hearted and cruel.’ 

‘Yes, Joan, certainly itis so. But these story-tellers had not learnt 
to know that yet. And the story-tellers believed that the Israelites were 
God’s own chosen people, and were guarded and led and taught by God 
himself; and when they heard the old story of Pharaoh’s cruelty and all 
he did to them, and what happened to him and his army when they tried 
to catch the escaping Israelites and bring them back again to work for 
them in Egypt, they thought that they plainly saw that God was wth the 
Israelites and agazns/ the Egyptians ; and then in telling the story again 
they put themselves back as it were, to the time before all these things 
happened, and thought they could read God’s intention beforehand. And 
as they saw that Pharaoh’s heart was hardened, and that God’s blessing 
seemed to follow the Israelites and be taken away from the Egyptians, 
they made their own after-thoughts into God’s fore-thoughts, and said that 
God hardened Pharaoh’s heart in order that he might do the cruel things.’ 

‘Yes, I think I see: when the things happened, they looked back to 
see what made them happen; isn’t that it, mother? But I do wonder 
they could think so of God. O mother, said Joan with a sigh, I want to 
know such a /o¢ of things! What does make people’s hearts hard, and 
make them do wicked things? But I want mos/to go on with the story,— 
so I won’t ask that now. You must please tell me another time. What 
did Pharaoh do when his heart was hardened? JDzd he go after the 
Israelites?’ 

‘The story says that “it was told the king of Egypt that the people 
were fled; and the heart of Pharaoh and of his servants was changed 
towards the people, and they said, what is this we have done, that we 
. have let Israel go from serving us?”’ 

‘Ah!’ said Joan; ‘they found they had-got no servants now ;—they had 
to do all the work themselves. I am so glad: it would do them good, 
and they would find out now all that the poor Israelites had been made 
to do for them.’ 

‘And Pharaoh made ready his chariot, and took his people with him: 
and he took six hundred chosen chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt, 
and captains over all of them. And then the Egyptians, rushing over the 
country in their chariots, followed after the long slow caravan of the 
Israelites,—soldiers and horsemen and chariots hurrying after them; and 
as the Israelites were encamped near the shores of the Red Sea they 
“lifted up their eyes, and, behold, the Egyptians marched after them; and 
they were sore afraid; and the children of Israel cried out unto the Lord.” 
And then they began, in their alarm, to complain bitterly to Moses; they 
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réproached him with taking them out of Egypt, and said, “hast thou taken 
us away to die in the wilderness because there were no graves in Egypt? 
It were better for us to serve the Egyptians, than that we should die in 
the wilderness.”’ 

‘How ungrateful of them! Poor Moses! what did he do: was he 
angry?’ 

‘He answered bravely and boldly, with full trust in God’s defending 
them: “Fear ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord which 
he will work for you to-day: for the Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, 
ye shall see them no more again for ever. The Lord shall fight for you, . 
and ye shall hold your peace.”’ 

‘Then he dd know what was going to be done, did he? I wonder 
what it was.’ 

‘Well, Joan, I think here again the story-teller puts himself back in 
his imagination, and knowing what dd happen he represents God as 
having told Moses about it before it came.’ 

‘And what was it, mother? What did they do?’ 

‘IT will read it you, Joan. And the angel of God, which went before 
the camp of Israel, removed and went behind them; and the pillar of 
cloud removed from before them, and stood behind them: and it came 
between the camp of Egypt and the camp of Israel: and there was the 
cloud and the darkness, yet gave it light by night, and the one came not 
near the other all the night. And Moses stretched out his hand over the 
sea; and the Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all 
the night, and made the sea dry land, and the waters were divided. And 
the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground: 
and the waters were a wall unto them on their right hand, and on their 
left. And the Egyptians pursued, and went in after them into the midst 
of the sea, all Pharaoh’s horses, his chariots, and his horsemen.’ 

‘O, I know what’s going to happen now, cried Joan: the Egyptians 
are going to be drowned)’ 

‘And it came to pass in the morning watch, that the Lord looked forth 
upon the host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of cloud, and 
discomfited the host of the Egyptians. And he took off their chariot 
wheels, that they drave them heavily, so that the Egyptians said, let us 
flee from the face of Israel; for the Lord fighteth for them against the 
Egyptians.’ 

Joan laughed: ‘The Lord took off their chariot wheels? How funny. 
I suppose it only means that they came off?’ 

‘Yes: you see, Joan, the writer of the story was quite on the side of 
the Israelites, and believed that the Lord was leading and saving them 
from their enemies and pursuers; and so all the misfortunes which 
happened to the Egyptians he looked upon as the work of the Lord, to 
hinder them from catching the Israelites. It is a curious way of express- 
ing it, but it makes us see in a very vivid way how completely he believed 
that the Lord was fighting for the Israelites.’ 

Joan’s mother then read on to the end of chapter xiv., till the Israelites 
were safely landed on the further shore of the Red Sea, and had seen the 
Egyptians all overwhelmed by the sea. Then Joan said, 

‘I am very glad they got safe; and I am very glad the Egyptians were 
drowned. At least—perhaps that’s cruel—(especially about the poor 
horses),—but I’m very glad they didn’t catch the Israelités and take them 
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back to be slaves again. But how could the sea go back just because 
Moses stretched out his hand over it? and how could it stand up in a 
wall on the right hand and on the left? I thought God didn’t alter the 
sea or the land or storms, or any of those things just for men’s sakes? 
- Lots and lots of good people get drowned,—not only naughty Egyptians, 
and God doesn’t prevent it,—he doesn’t make the sea still because of any 
man, however good, does he?’ 

‘No, Joan, that is quite true: and it is not clear how this story grew 
up. But it is often supposed that just as in our own English Morecambe 
Bay, and other parts of the coast, the sea runs out to a great distance and 
leaves the wide stretch of sand quite firm, so that people can cross where 
the water had covered it a very short time before, so it was at this head 
of the Red Sea ;—that the tide ran out a long way, and that a strong wind 
(as the story says) helped to drive it even further than usual, and left the 
sand bare so that the Israelites could cross over.’ 

‘And then the tide turned, I suppose, before the Egyptians came, and 
so they were drowned.’ 

‘Yes; they did not understand the sea and its ways; and they did 
not watch for the returning water. Even on the Morecambe Sands 
people who were crossing have often been caught by the tide, which 
rushes back very swiftly and leaves people no time to escape. Perhaps 
that was what happened to the Egyptians, when they followed in haste, 
and not looking out to see whether it was safe to cross the sands.’ 

‘But the wall of water, mother; water doesn’t stand up in a wall on 
each side.’ 

‘I think that that idea probably grew up as a part of the wonder of 
the story; remember how these stories were told over and over again, 
from father to son, and from son to grandson, before they were written 
down; and fancy how many things may have crept in to the stories as 
year after year they were repeated. And I think that then it is not 
difficult to see how that part of the story grew up; for once when I was 
out walking on the sea-shore in a large bay, when the tide had gone out 
and the sands were dry, the time came for the tide to turn and rush in 
again. The waters began to make a loud rushing and roaring, and we 
turned to watch the water returning; and far away over the flat sands we 
saw the water in a sort of wall, looking as if it were higher than the sands 
on which we stood: the waves made a long level line, which one might 
easily call a sort of wall of water, and came rushing on over the sand. 
It would not take much exaggeration, if it looked like that on the right 
hand of the Israelites as they crossed the sands, for those who repeated 
the story from generation to generation to add that there was a wall of 
water on the left hand as well.’ 

‘Well, they got safe across anyhow. And then did they go straight on, 
on their journey, mother, after they crossed the sea?’ 

‘As soon as they had reached the other shore safely, and had seen 
their pursuers overwhelmed by the sea, Moses and his followers sang a 
song of triumph and of praise to God for having saved them. I will read 
you the song, Joan.’ 

Her mother then read to her chapter xv. 1-21. When she ended, 
Joan said: 

“The song sounds rather grand, mother; but I think it is very fierce: 
he seems so to glory in all that the poor Egyptians went through. Even 
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though they were his enemies, he might have felt a ttle pity for them, 
especially after he was safe out of their way. And then he says “The 
Lord is a man of war”; I think that is dreadful, for God isn’t a “man” and 
he loves peace.’ 

‘Yes; but you see, Joan, the whole idea is that God preserved his - 
people, Israel, and fought with them and for them when needful: Israel’s 
enemies were God’s enemies, and must be conquered. “Thy right hand, 
O Lord, is glorious in power”; and the next sentence shows the proof of 
this, “Thy right hand, O Lord, dasheth in pieces the enemy, and in the 
greatness of thine excellency thou overthrowest them that rise up against 
thee”: and so on. The whole idea is of God’s defence of his chosen 
people: when misfortunes befall them, it is God who is fighting against 
them, and he it is who with his own hand sends good to Israel and evil 
to Israel’s enemies. And when Moses calls God “a man of war,” it is 
because he is thinking of this fighting, and of the triumph of the Israelites ; 
so great is their triumph, and so complete is the destruction of the 
Egyptians that it is like the great triumph and defeat led and managed 
by a great leader, or general, or “man of war”; and as he believes that 
the great leader of the Israelites is God himself, he represents him as 
being the “man of war” who leads them on to victory. But you are quite 
right, Joan,—the whole idea is very fierce, and very different from our 
ideas of the great good God.’ 

‘Yes; and then, mother, God doesn’t /ake szdes like that; it would be 
so unfair: for God is with everybody, and even when they do wrong he 
doesn’t turn into their enemy.’ 

‘No, dear Joan; but that is one thing that we have learnt in later 
days; that though God is always grieved and displeased at all wrong, he 
is the untiring and holy Friend of all men, and with his holiness and 
love only longs to help all to be holy and loving too. But the Israelites 
had not yet left behind them the old ideas, which supposed that each 
nation and each tribe had its own gods, and that these gods fought 
together when the people fought, and could conquer each other or be 
defeated. You see God is spoken of as “the God of Israel,” as if he 
belonged specially to them and they to him: and he is represented (as I 
said before) as the enemy of all Israel’s enemies. The God of gentlenes 
and patience and love had yet to be learnt by the Israelites.’ ; 

‘T think I understand a little, mother ; but it is difficult to understand 
how grown-up men could think in that way of God. Now may I hear 
some more? O dear, I’m afraid it is bed-time. I wish you would stop the 
clock before you begin, mother !’ 

‘That wouldn’t alter the time, Joan ; and I am sure if I went on much 
longer your own eyes would begin to tell the time;—for I see you are 
getting sleepy now.’ 

‘Only just a wee bit, mother ; I could keep awake a good deal longer.’ 

‘But I shall not try you, Joan; you shall go to bed now, so good night.’ 

‘Good night, mother dear,’ said Joan rather thoughtfully: ‘O I am 
glad that God is not like that to us! Not “a man of war.” I wonder how 
long it took for the Israelites to learn more of what God really was, all 
the time that they were thinking so fiercely of him.’ Then she began 
gently to hum to herself ‘God is love, His mercy brightens all the path 
_in which we rove.’ And so she slowly climbed the stairs to her little 
bedroom. GERTRUDE MARTINEAU, 
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WHY DID JESUS SPEAK TO THE’ PEOPLE IN PARABLES? 


1” answer to such a question it might be said that this method of teach- 

ing was natural to Jesus. His mind was such that he quickly saw cor- 
respondences, or resemblances, between the visible and the invisible; and 
from the world of nature, and from the experiences of daily life, he gained 
suggestions of spiritual truths. It was therefore quite natural for him to 
clothe his ideas in figurative forms of speech. He had a wonderful power 
of bringing comparisons and contrasts from the world of sense to illustrate 
moral and spiritual realities. The Parables, and the Sermon on the Mount, 
sufficiently show how easy it was for him to make his teaching pictorial 
and realistic. 

Then again there is a large class of people to whom this method is 
_welcome, more so than any other; chiefly because at first it permits of the 
play of the imagination, and then the exercise of thought follows, as it 
were, of its own accord. You show a child a beautiful picture; he 
gazes at it long and earnestly, and then is quite eager for you to tell 
him all about it. 

Many of the world’s most famous books owe their origin to this 
tendency of the human mind. The Hitopadesh—the Sanscrit original 
of a large number of our well-known fables—professes to have been com- 
posed by a learned pundit who undertook to prepare the sons of King 
Sudarshan for their high position, by telling them stories inculcating 
morality and wisdom. In the course of the work he illustrates every 
precept by some fictitious narrative. Had he withheld his fables, his 
moral maxims would probably not have been listened to. The pious 
Herbert was mindful of the same law when he wrote :— 

‘ A verse may find him, who a sermén flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.’ 


Jesus, we may be sure, gave some thought to the mental needs of his 
hearers, and taught them in such a way as to quicken and deepen their 
interest in what he had to say. Instead, for example, of contenting him- 
self with simply saying that a man should be always disposed to perform 
any act of neighbourly kindness to another, he told the beautiful story of 
the Good Samaritan, and thereby left a vivid and lasting impression upon 
the mind. 

The evangelists, however, appear to give a very different reason for 
Christ’s frequent use of the parable. According to Maz?¢. xiii. 10-15, Mark 
iv. 10-12, and Lwke viii. 10, this form of teaching was adopted in order to 
conceal the truth from the minds of those who were either unable or un- 
willing to receive it. Words from /sazah vi. 9, are quoted to show that 
God, as a punishment, had determined to harden their hearts, so that 
they should remain blind and impervious to the truth. But there surely 
must be some mistake here. For why did Jesus preach to them if he did 
not wish them to understand his words? Can we for a moment suppose 
that he would purposely mock and delude them by pretending to teach, 
but doing it in such a way that it should be impossible for them to gather 
any clear meaning from what he said? If so, then we must revise our 
conception of Jesus. 

The passages giving this explanation look rather like late additions. 
In Mark and in Luke the disciples’ question relates solely to the parable 
(that of the Sower); they want it explained to them, but show no curiosity 
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as to any special reason for this method of teaching. The passage in 
question may be cut right out, and still the narrative will flow on easily-— 
without any gap, break, or awkwardness. There was nothing in the con- 
versation to lead up to this assertion of the judicial hardening of the heart 
of the people. The passage, in fact, seems quite out of place. 
Matthew exhibits the same line of thought, but more fully worked 
out, and he prepares the way for it by altering the form of the disciples’ 
request. It is no longer: ‘Declare ufo us the parable’; but, ‘ why 
speakest thou z¢o them in parables ?’ 

One cannot help feeling that the present form of the passage is largely 
due to the later editors of the gospels. But after all, Jesus may, at 
some period, have said something of the sort, though not precisely the 
same as what the evangelists report. The gospel narratives are brief 
and fragmentary. May we not therefore assume, from the facts of the 
case, that if we had a fuller and authentic report of the conversation 
between Jesus and his disciples we should find that it related to the low 
mental and moral condition of the people, and therefore the need of some 
special method of reaching their hearts and minds? In some cases, Jesus 
had to encounter a natural dulness and apathy ; in other cases, there was 
a prejudice against him, and an unwillingness to accept his spiritual 
teachings. But Jesus w7sked to reach them, and if he veiled his mean- - 
ing, he only did so in order to excite their curiosity, in order that the 
images of the parable should remain in the mind and gradually disclose 
their meaning, as the mind by reflection became prepared for it. In some 
states, whether of the body or the mind, too bright a light is injurious; as 
the eyes strengthen, it can be increased ; and at length the full blaze of 
day can be borne without injury or discomfort. 

It was therefore from a thoughtful kindness, from an earnest wish to 
awaken their interest in the truths he had to deliver, that Jesus often 
spoke in parables. The notion that he did so for the direct purpose of 
still further blinding their eyes, and hardening their hearts, and thus en- 
suring their final condemnation, is altogether unbelievable. 

F. T. REED. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS? 


12.—The Marriage Feast. 
(Matt. xxii. 1-15.) 


HAT is the story here? Observe that the aim of the parable is like 

the preceding one. The Jews are the wicked people who refuse 

the king’s invitation. The Church seems to stand for the wedding-feast 

of the king’s son. The Gentiles are asked into the Church after the Jews 
refuse to go in: the Jews, meanwhile, are to be destroyed. 

Would anyone wish to go to a party where the host stood ready to kill 
the guests who declined? Is this, truly, a teaching of the heavenly 
Father? It reads like something added to the Gospel after Jerusalem 
was destroyed. Notice that the invitation to the people from the high- 
ways is not for their sake, but merely that the wedding might be filled 
with guests. 

1 Continued from Jan. No., p. 22, 
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What is told of the man without a wedding garment ?—Vs. II-14. 
Is this the conduct of a kind host or a despot? What truth does the 
parable contain? The good life is really very beautiful, like a feast : 
but men are so stupid as to live the selfish life, and so to fail of the 
enjoyment of living. Compare the different form of this parable in 
Luke xiv. 16-25. What are the excuses in Luke ?—Vs. 18-21. Do you 
think that these excuses are sincere? Is it well always to give one’s real 
reason for refusing an invitation ? 


13.—The Wise and Foolish Virgins. 
(Matt. xxv. 1-14.) 


What can you tell of marriage customs in the East? 

Tell the story of this parable. 

What common idea did the early Christians have? That before long 
the Master would come in the sky and put an end to the wicked world.— 
See Matt. xxiv. 29-32. 

What is the purpose of this parable ?—Ver. 13 ; also chap. xxiv. 37-43. 

What do you think of the treatment of the foolish virgins by the wise 
virgins? Do you think that the foolish virgins have to suffer too much in 
being shut out? Does not negligence of one’s duty often work the same 
consequences as outright disobedience? For example, take the case of 
some railroad accident. 

14.—The Talents. 


(Matt. xxv. 14-31.) 


How much was a talent of gold? What is the story? What has the 
word ¢alent come to mean? What talents can you think of that any 
of your friends possess? What does the parable teach about the use of 
these talents? Do talents increase by being used? What harm to him- 
self does a man do who neglects to use his talents? To whom else does 
he do wrong? Notice that the sum of good in the world grows larger by 
the good which each one adds. What is one here for, except to add to 
the good? Notice that this is what we understand by “pleasing God,” 
or “doing the will of God.” 

What is the teaching in v. 21? It seems to be that one’s place and 
work in another life depend exactly on the quality of one’s use of his talents 
in this life. 

Is v. 29 fair? Think if you would really want it otherwise. 

Do you think that anyone deserves the treatment of v. 30? Notice 
that this is the natural treatment from the money-maker’s point of view. 
Is it the treatment from the good teacher’s or the father’s point of view? 
Ought we ever wholly to give up an idle or bad person? 

Find the differences between this parable and the other form of it 
in Luke xix. 11-28. Is the lesson different? What idea of the early times 
is in both parables? The idea is that the master is soon to return. 
Meanwhile, his servants must do what they can to make the master’s 
goods increase. Life is more than waiting for the master: it is also 
work for him. 

Observe that v. 27 seems to reflect the somewhat revengeful feeling 
of the persecuted early Christians, who did not always follow the Master’s 
teaching about forgiveness, - 
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15.—The Sheep and the Goats. 
(Matt. xxv. 31-46.) 

What idea of the early church is pictured in this parable? The idea 
of the day of judgment.—See Chap. xvi. 27, 28. Is there a day of 
judgment? Observe that, in fact, all our acts, both good and bad, are 
working out their consequences every day. In other words, right and 
wrong are always being judged, as in a school or a home. 

Are good and bad men really like different animals,—sheep and goats? 
Where does the idea of the sheep and goats seem to come from ?—Zech. 
x. 3. Wecannot change goats into sheep. Can bad men be changed so 
as to become good ? : 

What sort of conduct does Jesus teach in this parable as most pleasing 
to God ?—Vs. 35, 36. What sort of conduct constitutes a bad man?— 
Vs. 42-46. The teaching is that the service of man is the truest service of 
God. Can you recall the legend of St. Christopher? 

Read vy. 46. Could a selfish person ever be happy in heaven? How 
can a selfish person be saved from his selfishness ? 


16.—The Seed cast into the Ground. 
(Mark iv. 26-30.) 


What great truth is taught in this parable? That the good life grows, 
as. the wheat grows. (This is the idea of “evolution.”) What changes 
does the wheat pass through as it grows ?—Ver. 28. 

Show how the good life also grows to new modes of feeling and enjoy- 
ment. Is there ever a time when the good life will have finished its 
growth? 

17.—The Two Debtors. 
(Luke vii. 40-44.) 

Tell the story. What led Jesus to tell it?—Vs. 36-40. How does 
Jesus apply it?—Vs. 44-48. What is Jesus teaching here? He teaches 
that a great love may be more precious than correct conduct without love. 
Do you know any faulty persons who are loveable? If a bad person 
began to love others, would not this fact clear away his badness? If his 
love made his badness cease, would it be true to say that his sins were 
forgiven ? 


18.—The Good Samaritan. 
(Luke x. 25-38.) 


What is the story here? What question led to it? Where was 
Samaria? Why did not the Jews like the Samaritans? One reason, 
for example, was that the Jews did not think that the Samaritans had the 
true religion. 

What kind of a road was it from Jerusalem to Jericho? It was through 
a rough country. How far was it? About fifteen miles. 

What was the special office of priests and Levites? They had the care 
of religion. Was it any business of, theirs, then, to help a wounded 
countryman ? 

Would you have blamed the foreigner, the Samaritan, if he had passed 
by on the other side? What special kindness did he show? Do you 
know any stories like this? 
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What is Jesus teaching here? He teaches that the Samaritan had the 
true religion, because he was kind ; but the priest and Levite did not have 
religion.—See Mark xii. 33. 


19.—The Friend at Midnight. 
(Luke xi. 5-9.) 

Make a story of the parable. What do you think of such a neighbour 
as this? Does Jesus teach that the heavenly Father is like such a man? 
Does he teach that men ought to insist upon having their prayers 
answered? What is the key to Jesus’ meaning ?—Ver. 13. 

Is this such a world that our real needs will be granted? Yes. This 
is the law of the world, provided we really seek the things which we need; 
and provided, also, that we obey the conditions by which things come. 
Suppose, for example, that a young person wants an education or to 
overcome a fault. 

20.—The Rich Fool. 
(Luke xii. 16-22.) 

What led Jesus to tell this parable ?—Vs. 13-16. 

What does Jesus wish here to show up? The folly of hoarding up 
riches for one’s self. What are riches good for? To do good with. What 
old English epitaph illustrates Jesus’ lesson ? 

What I spent, I had. 
What I saved, I lost. 
What I gave, I have. 


Do you see what this means? 


21.—The Wedding Feast. 
(Luke xii. 35-49.) 

What parable in Matthew does this remindus of? The parable of the 
virgins who were not ready for the marriage feast. 

What is meant by v. 40? The idea was that the end of the world was 
at hand. 

How does Jesus want men to live? He wants them to live as servants 
would live who expect their master to come at any moment, or pupils in a 
school who expect their teacher to return. 

Is there a higher standard to live by than this? It is a still higher 
idea to live as those who believe that they are children of God. God is 
not away from us up in the sky. We are always in the presence of God. 
—See Ps. cxxxix. 7-13. 

What merciful teaching is added to this parable about the treatment 
of the ignorant ?—Vs. 47, 48. Who, then, are the worst,—the educated 
people who live selfish lives, or the “bad people” who never had any 
education ? 


22.—The Fig Tree. 


(Luke xiii. 6-10.) 
What is like the barren fig-tree? 
_ What kind of teaching is in this parable? That every possible chance 
will be given to improve a poor life. What warning is also here? Do 
you suppose that any life ever runs out beyond any hope of improvement ? 


ote 
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23.—The Lost Sheep. 
(Luke xv. 3-8.) 

What led Jesus to tell this parable?—Vs. 1-3. 

Observe that Jesus does not teach here that men are like sheep and 
goats, or like wheat and tares. They are all sheep together. What is 
the special teaching of the parable? ; 

What short parable teaches the same lesson?—Vs. 8-11. Observe, 
also, that a sick person who recovers, interests the physician more than 
well persons. Why is this? C. F. DOLE. 


STORIES OF PRECIOUS STONES. 
1.—AMETHYST. 


NE morning, not long after Durl had been sent to earth with gifts 

for the little prince, he was sitting outside the jewel caves when he 

felt the mildness in the air which always heralded his friend the West 

Wind. The next minute the West Wind had alighted on Scintilata, and 

greeted the little spirit with his usual kind welcome. ‘ Another message 

has come for you, Durl, from the Master,’ he said. ‘He bids you fly to 
earth at once, and remember it is the month of February now.’ 

Then the West Wind hastened away, and Durl went into the jewel 
caves to find the precious stone for the month of February. He found it 
after a little search, a beautiful clear amethyst of a pale violet colour, and 
he held it in the sunshine and laughed with glee when the sunbeams made 
it flash and sparkle. He liked this clear pretty stone better than the cold, 
hard granite and jacinth he had had to carry to earth the time before, and 
he liked the gift it contained as well, for it protected human beings from 
giving way to passions and helped them to have peaceful, happy minds. 

He unfurled his wings and flew quickly away to earth. He found, 
when he reached it, that January’s snow and ice had melted, but the air 
was still cold, and the clouds were falling in heavy rain. Yet there were 
several things that told Durl that spring was in reality not far off. The 
trees were still bare and leafless, yet when he alighted on one to rest a 
moment he saw that tiny buds were bursting out on every twig. Blades 
of grass were springing up by the road-side, and in the bushes the birds 
were twittering in spite of the rain and cold, and searching for little sticks 
and straw with which to build their new nests. 

But Durl had no time to linger, and he flew on his way till he came to 
a farm-house standing in a lonely part of the country where human dwel- 
lings were few and far between. It was a pretty old farm-house, and looked 
comfortable and cheery on this dull, wintry day. Lights flickered from the 
windows, and there were sounds of little pattering feet, and sometimes of 
voices and merry laughter. Durl paused at the gate, uncertain where to 
go, or what he had to do. He had not hesitated for more than a moment 
when there came again that curious mildness in the air, and the West Wind 
stood beside him, smiling down kindly upon the perplexed little spirit. 

‘Your duty is not so clear to you to-day, Durl!’ he said, ‘so I have 
come to help you. Besides, there are things that will need explaining to 
you. In this house live a man and his wife who are good, honest, hard- 
working people, loving God, doing their duty, and worthy to live in peace 
and comfort for many years. Yet their days are troubled and made bitter 
to them by the violent passions of their children. It is from no fault of 
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the parents; it is because the children are ungovernable, and will not 
submit to be guided or ruled by anyone that these passions rise. There 
are many of them, and the father and mother are often driven to long for 
a little rest and peace from the constant sharp speeches and quarrelling 
which make the house so miserable. Now they are perhaps more un- 
happy about it than hitherto, for, years after their other children, another 
little daughter has been given to them, and they are full of fear lest she 
should grow up with as ungovernable a temper as the rest. But the 
Master wills that she should be a comfort and a blessing to them, and for 
this purpose you are to press the precious stone upon her eyes and lips. 
Go in now, and take the child the priceless gifts there are in the amethyst 
you carry.’ 

Durl went quietly into the farm-house, unseen and unheard, and made 
his way into the great kitchen where all the family were gathered. 

The firelight flickered upon the red brick floor, upon the farmer sitting 
at one side of the hearth, and his wife at the other, and upon the youth 
and health of their children, scattered at their various employments about 
the room. It flickered too upon a baby’s cradle, standing in a corner, 
where a little child was sleeping calmly through the noise around her. 
For the peace of the kitchen was rudely broken every few minutes; the 
younger children would quarrel over their games, the elder ones would scold 
them angrily, and sharp words and harsh voices were heard on all sides. 

Into the midst of this scene came the little air spirit on his quivering, 
brown wings, and hung over the baby’s cradle, pressing his amethyst 
lightly upon her eyes and lips. A little while later she awoke, and held 
out her arms to her mother to be lifted from the cradle, And Durl, as he 
watched from a corner, knew that the gifts just bestowed upon her had 
begun to work already, for whilst she was in the room, and her brothers 
and sisters were crowding round her, no sharp words were uttered, and 
all were anxious to speak lovingly and gently, lest she should hear them 
and be frightened. 

The child grew up, but the gifts she had received that night never left 
her. She was always happy, contented, gentle, so that at sight of her all 
hasty words and passions were smoothed away, and as he flew away from 

earth Durl knew that he had left behind him a human being who would 
make her home a home of peace and concord. 
FLORENCE LAWFORD. 


DoinG THEIR DUTY.—We are bound to admit that there are many evils in our 
modern life, many sores in modern society; but what strikes me much more than 


these, and fills me with a deeper feeling than even the worst of modern sins, is 


the astounding number of men and women who are heroically doing their duty, 
There are 30,000 professed criminals in London; there are 90,000 paupers; there 
are, I greatly fear, at least the same number of habitual drunkards; there are 
thousands of dishonest people in trade and business, who ought to be ranked, 
and are by God ranked, as criminals; and there are many other thousands who, 
without being drunkar ds, are grossly vicious and self-seeking ; but what are all 
these compared with the millions of men and women in this country who rise in 
the morning, go through the day and sleep at night, unknown, unrecognised, un- 
cared for by all the world, who do their duty resting in the joyous truth that they 
have done what they could as honest men and women to live their life and to 
serve their day and generation? For this we should daily thank God,— 
R. F, Horton, 


